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nineteenth century and is not yet dead ; for it embodies
some truth. Not every theory of action that assigns a
role to pleasure and pain is teleological. Two prominent
American psychologists, Drs, E. L. Thorndike and L. T.
Troland, have elaborated a theory which remains strictly
mechanistic, though it assigns a role to pleasure and pain.
In this theory, pleasure accompanying any form of
activity " stamps in" that activity, affects the brain
structures in such a way that similar activity is the more
likely to recur under similar conditions ; and pain has the
opposite effect. It is clear that there is nothing teleological
in this form of hedonic theory; it is a hedonism of the
past. It is a striking evidence of the strength of the
prejudice against teleological causation, that Dr. Troland,
who believes that all things and events are in reality
psychical, should thus choose to elaborate his psychical
theory in terms of purely mechanistic causation.1

A second form of hedonism may be called " hedonism
of the present." It asserts that all action is to be regarded
as prompted by the pleasure or the pain of the moment
of experience. Its position in relation to mechanism and
teleology is ambiguous. It can be held and stated in a
mechanistic form: the feeling accompanying present
process is a factor of causal efficacy in the total configura-
tion, one that prolongs and modifies the total process.
It can be stated in a teleological form : the pleasure of the
moment prompts efforts to prolong the pleasurable activity
and secure more pleasure ; the pain of the present moment
prompts an effort to get rid of the pain and secure ease.

1 Cf. (31). Dr. C. J. Herrick (7) follows the same strange procedure.
He stoutly asserts the causal efficacy of psychical events, especially of
ideals, but just as decidedly proclaims the all-sufficiency of mechanistic
principles in biology and psychology. Like Woodworth (cf. footnote 4),
he seems to believe that to admit the teleological causation involved in
the working of an ideal would be to give up causation. His unexamined
postulate is that the natural is the mechanistic, and any non-mechan-
istic or teleological causation is ipso facto non-natural or supernatural.
He accepts emergent evolution and asserts that the human brain
is a creative agent; yet asserts also that it works purely mechanistically.
He does not see that these two assertions are in flat contradiction, that
a strictly mechanistic event cannot be creative of novelties; that to
assert it to be so is to make a self-contradictory statement, since
"mechanistic " excludes " creation of novelty " in its definition.